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The Lessons in Church 


(Bishop Slattery has sent “open 
letters” to the Church papers re- 
specting the Revision of the Lection- 
ary which has been placed in the 
hands of a commission to- report to 
the next General Convention. Our 
limited space does not permit the in- 
sertion of the whole letter; to print 
parts of it each month is to destroy 
its continuity and imperil the inter- 
est with which it is read; to “edit” 
it, blue pencil in hand, would be un- 
pardonable except from sheer neces- 
sty. What is an unhappy editor to 
do? Well, some risk has to be taken 
and we have decided to print a por- 
tion each month asking our readers 
to read it and follow it up month. by 
month. 

The reading of the lessons in our 
churches has long been a reproach. 
This is partly the fault of the clergy 
as Senator Pepper set forth in his 
Yale Lectures. but it is also due to 
the fact that the selections, specially 
from the Old Testament are often 
uninteresting. The same is true, be 
it said reverently, of some of the 
selections from S. Paul’s Epistles. 
They are difficult to read when care- 
fully studied; when not so studied, 
they can hardly result in edification: 

We earnestly commend Bishop Slat- 
tery’s remarks to the careful atten- 
tion of all those who realize that no 
ehurch in Christendom makes so lib- 
eral a provision for the reading of 
the Scriptures in the public service 

as our Anglican Church; but this 
wise provision is not nearly so ef- 
fective as it easily might become. 
This reprint-is from the New York 
“Churchman.”) 


The Bible In Church Services 
An Open Letter 


By The Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis 
Slattery, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor 
of Massachusetts 


One of the most important and 
‘practical functions of the next Gen- 
eral Convention. will be the reception 
of the report of the Commission on 
the Revision of the Lectionary. Be- 


cause the commission is made up of 
able men, alive to the needs of the 
time, we may rightly expect such: a 
report as will command the respect 
of the convention. But since the 
matter deeply affects all our worship, 
it seems wise that, before the conven- 
tion, there be as much expression of 
individual experience as possible. 

In this paper I shall speak only 
of the Lessons for Morning Prayer on 
Sundays and the chief festivals. As 
Bishop Hall has pointed out in his 
last convention address, Morning 
Prayer is the missionary service of 
the Church. It is the service where 
many who have been, as it were, 
outside the inspiration of Christian- 
ity, learn the help and joy of wor- 
ship. Through its influence many 
come, whether regularly or at inter- 


vals, to the supreme service, the 
Holy Communion. The whole service 
deserves the utmost care. In general, 


therefore, the requirements of the 
lections of Morning Prayer are; first, 
that they should hold the attention; 
secondly, that they should awaken 
what is best in the heart and mind 
of the listener; and, thirdly, that 
they should stimulate the listener to 
study the Bible for himself. I should 
add to these three essential elements 
in a good Sunday morning Lesson 
that, if possible, it illustrate vividly 
that part of the Christian Year which 
has been reached. This is a simple 
task for the New Testament Les- 
son; and nearly always there is 
some passage from the Old Testa- 
ment which will illustrate, scither by 
type or by some similarity, the great 
New Testament event. 

It has sometimes seemed as if the 
commission had another principle 
in mind, and had heeded this princi- 
ple almost exclusively. This is the 
principle that in the Sunday lections 
we should gain a fairly balanced 
idea of the contents of the Bible. 
This is. an appealing view of the 
problem; but with the limited 
number of selections it seems quite 
futile to undertake so large a task. 
There is only a theoretical advantage 
to be gained at best. When such a 
principle interferes with the three 
principles which I have just laid 
down, it seems to me that a theory 


has been allowed to overturn quite 
practical benefits. 

I can perhaps make clear what I 
mean in the carrying out of these 
three principles by being dogmatic, 
and suggesting quite definitely a 
lectionary which would fulfil them. 
What kind of Lessons then would 
(1) hold the attention, (2) really 
edify, and (3) stimulate a study of 
the Bible? 

First. I plead that there never 
be a service without the reading of 
our Saviour’s words or of some event 
from His life. This will mean that 
never on a Sunday morning will 
there be a Lesson from the Epistles. 
The liturgical Epistle in the Holy 
Communion will give just about the 
right proportion in which the Epis- 
tles from the New Testament should 
be represented in the worship of Sun- 
day morning. If we are minded to 
bring our Saviour vividly before the 
people there is no question about 
the supreme value of the Gospels for 
that purpose. The most eloquent pas- 
sages from the Hpistles can never 
so present Him in concrete and im- 
mediate Lordship. And often an 
Epistle Lesson makes no impression 
upon a large number of the congre- 
gation, because they are not inter- 
ested in the local or temporal de- 
tails which the Apostle is meeting; 
or even because they know nothing 
about them, and could not under- 
stand if they tried to do so. 

While Morning Prayer is for those 
who come regularly to church, it 
must never be forgotten that it is 
also for the stranger who is wonder- 
ing who the Master may be. How 
then can we allow any such oppor- 
tunity to pass without the definite 
jyassage from the Gospel _ record, 
which, set among the prayers and the 
hymns, will tell who it really is who 
is the center of our worship? 

Narrative Lessons 


The greatness of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets is increasingly evi- 
dent to the Church. The amazing 
grasp which they had upon spiritual 
truth must be gratefully remembered, 
and their words must guide and 
inspire us. But it is quite certain 
that, except for the very greatest 
passages like Isaiah xl, Lessons from 
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the prophets fall upon minds which 
are either inattentive or confused. 
(I shall speak later of a way in 
which I thing the eloquence of the 
prophets could be used to edification: 
here I plead against a use of this 
eloquence which makes it of none 
effect). 

So, on Sunday morning, why not 
have always an Old Testament Les- 
son which holds the attention, awakes 
deep emotion, and makes the hearer 
hungry for more? In summers I sit 
in a congregation and try to feel as 
I think the congregation feels. I 
have not the least doubt of the list- 
lessness with which my fellow wor- 
shippers hear a chapter from Hzekiel. 
And I can feel the quiver which pas- 
ses over the spirit of a congrega- 
tion when a narrative is read of 
human experience, concrete, alive, 
searching. There are more than 
enough such pasages to make the day 
memorable because they have been 
earnestly and plainly read. In my 
early ministry I had charge of a 
summer chapel. A Unitarian, who 
regularly absented himself from all 
Sunday worship, came that summer 
every Sunday morning to church 
that he might hear the story of 
Joseph (as appointed in the Prayer 
Book Lectionary). I have often 
wondered why he did not read it at 
home, but I know that he gained an 
added impression from hearing it 
read in the regular sequence of the 
service. I remember too how a con- 
gregation grew strangely still when 
the story of Absalom’s death was 
read: it seemed as if they had never 
heard it before, and David’s grief 
and love were as the grief and love 
of some one in the next street. To 
think that this story should not be 
appointed for a Sunday morning in 
the regular order! 

The truth of it is that if the com- 
mission will set itself to the task, 
it will find narrative passages which 
will exactly illustrate the teaching of 
the prophets, and will inspire the 
listener aS no more or less abstract 
passage from a prophetic sermon 
could inspire. 

The Length of Lessons 


If a Lesson is, first of all, for edi- 
fication, and not for the fulfilling of 
a formal liturgical requirement, it 
seems clear that its length should be 
decided wholly upon its unity of 
sense, and not by the conventional 
length of ordinary Bible chapters. 
If the Lesson happens to be the 


story of David and Goliath, even 
though verses may be omitted, the 
Lesson must be long. If it is the 


Parable of the Good Samaritan, it 
will include, beside the Parable it- 
self, only the context which led up 
to our Saviour’s telling of the Par- 
able, and will therefore be a _ short 
Lesson. Lessons, in other words, will 
be long or short, in so far as they 
tell with full force what they are 
meant to tell, and will instantly 
stop when they have made their 
impression, so that the mind will 
not be diverted or divided. For the 
most part Lessons will be shorter 
than the formal Bible chapters; but 
they will never seem either long or 
short, because they will hold the at- 
tention and leave the listener with 
much to ponder and absorb. 


The Editing of Lessons 
Once we admit the principle that 
edification at a particular service 
is paramount, we must see that a 
Commission on the Lectionary should 
have freedom to edit a Lesson. This 
may be for various reasons: 


1. Some Old Testament narratives 
have a strong appeal, but there are 
in these narratives certain .sentences 
which are not for edification. For 
example, the so-called judgment of 
Solomon is most arresting, but there 
are verses in the chapter where it 
is recorded (1 Kings iii) which ought 
not to be read in church. This Les- 
son ought to be saved for the Church 
by an editing which is as simple as 
it is obvious. 

2. Words from a prophet might be 
joined to a slight historical narra- 
tive which would give the utterance 
of the preacher its setting, therefore 
instantly fill it with meaning, and 
so give the listener the full force 


of the prophet’s power. With a 
competent commission, such as the 
General Convention has appointed, 


there is no reason why the commis- 
sion should not frame in its own 
words, using biblical sentences when 
possible, such a narrative introduc- 
tion to a prophetic passage, thus, 
by the introduction, giving the whole 
Lesson the vividness of narrative. 
(I shall refer to this principle again). 

3. When the effect and meaning can 
be heightened by shortening a pas- 
sage, doing what it might be con- 
ceived the author would have done 
had be been writing for a group of 
people who could spare only so 
much time as we today may profit- 
ably allow for a Lesson, then the 
commission ought to have the liberty 
to condense. There is a_ strange 
reverence for a Scriptural author, or 
for the whole word of God, which al- 
lows us to ruin the author’s meaning 
or the meaning of the whole Bible, 
by an easy conventionality' of loyalty to 
form, when a genuine loyalty to the 
spirit would make us find a way to 
make that meaning clear at every 
cost of things irrelevant. This is the 
principle which already has_ been 
recognized, in a period when chapters 
were the form for Lessons, by the 
omission of the genealogy when St. 
Luke iii was read in church. The 
only additional detail is that the 
makers of our new Lectionary should 
venture to go on after such an omis- 
sion, if the next sentences would 
rightly help the Lesson to be clearer 
or more nearly complete. 

Liturgical Introductions 

Often when a Lesson is begun, the 
listener must wait till several sen- 
tences have been read before he 
understands what the Lesson is about. 
He wonders what the historical con- 
text may be. He wonders just who 
is speaking. If he is alert his ques- 
tions dissipate his thought. If he is 
dull, he loses attention. 

Therefore, I ask why the commis- 
sion will not provide for all Les- 
sons short introductions in such fine 
form that the whole service will be 
enriched by them. We have the ex- 
ample in the Holy Communion, in 
“God spake these words, and said:” 
and in “Hear what our Lord Jesus 
Christ saith:” and in “Hear what 
comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith unto all who truly turn to 


Him.” Already some rectors are 
doing this for the Lessons, but not 
all rectors are capable of making 
such introductions in a dignified and 
accurate way; and all who have tried 
the experiment would be glad to 
have an authorized form. Thus we 
might have for such a passage as 2 
Samuel xii, “Hear the rebuke of 
Nathan the Prophet as he stood be- 
fore David the King, who had plotted 
the death of Uriah the Hittite, and 
thereupon had taken Uriah’s wife to 
be his wife;” or for such a. passage 
as St. Matthew xxv through verse 
13, “Hear the Parable of our Sav- © 
iour Christ, in which He warns us 
of the need of preparation if we 
would come into the full joy of His 
presence.” 

It will be seen that the editing of 
passages and the writing of intro- 
ductions would require a Lectionary 
printed in full, and not simply a list 
of passages. And why not? I be- 
lieve that were such a Lectionary to 
be printed it would promptly be a 
popular book, and speedily much more 
than pay for itself. It would be an 
introduction to the Bible. It would 
be a companion for the Prayer Book 
people to revive Family Prayers, be- 
cause fathers and mothers would 
like their children to know these 
greatest passages from the Bible by 
a daily reading. It would lead to a 
in sick rooms. It might lead some 
more careful preparation on the part 
of the clergy before they undertook 
to read the Lessons aloud in the 
church, oe) 


Expense would be cared for; but 
even, quite forgetting that, what is 
more important for the Church than 
to bring before the people the ap- 
peal of God’s Word, using every de- 
vice which will help to that end! 


Other Lectionaries 


I spoke in the beginning of Sun- 
day morning lessons which would 
(among other ends) lead to a study 
of the Bible on the part of those who 
heard. I spoke of the need of awak- 
ing such interest that the listeners 
would want to know more and more. 


Could not the Commission on the 
Lectionary give us other lectionaries 
quite separate from this one for the 
Sundays and Holy Days, but quite 
on the same principle of editing and 
introductions? Normally these would 
be lectionaries to cover the week 
days of the year. Why could they 
not be in several volumes, each 
with a specific purpose? One, for 
example, might be a series of read- 
ings from the Prophets; another, 
selections from the New Testament 
Epistles, joined with the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles; another, a 
Life of our Lord, gleaned from all 
four Gospels; another an Old Testa- 
ment history. These books, with no 
more commentary than the brief in- 
troductions, might become popular 
not only for home reading, but as 
the basis of Bible study in classes 
and groups. Their making would 
mean hard work and great skill, but 
no commission could so surely win 
the gratitude of the Church as a 
commission which would undertake 
the task of such an arrangement 
of the Bible. 


The Bible societies boast the vast 
numbers of Bibles which are sold 
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and distributed each year. That is 
good so far as it goes. But no one 
likes to imagine the number of 
Bibles which lie unopened in peo- 
ple’s houses—mere symbols of re- 
spectability. The Church has a 
chance, through not one lectionary, 
but through several lectionaries, 
printed each as a book by itself, to 
lead the people who come into our 
churches Sunday by Sunday to a 
fuller interest in the Word of God, 
then to a deeper knowledge of its 
power, and finally, through it, to a 
longing to know face to face Him 
who is the brightness of His glory 
and the express image of His Person. 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
hherry Street, Seattle 
Main 6259 
Church Supplies, 
Candles, 
ords, 


Altar Breads, 
Certificates, Service Rec- 
Christian Nuture and Jacobs’ 
S. S. Materials. Orders for Duplex 
Envelopes for Parish and S. S. All 
Mission Study and W. A. Materials. 
All the newest Church publications. 
Write for folder and prices. 

MRS. N. B. SLAMM 


THE QUEST OF CHRIST 
A Christmas Poem 
By Herbert H. Gowen 


In the dark night, while all around 
me sleep, 

My questing thoughts 

through the years, 

To find and -bring. 


go backward 


some worthy 


thing 

Shall waken life from out its slum- 
ber deep, 

Shall scatter towering - clouds of 


doubts and fears, 
And crown Love King. 


Taking old forms from tales of days 
long dead, 

Like slow beasts padding 

: through the night, 

Yet, far or near, I shall descry 
Somewhere my Bethlehem, so piloted 
By tinkling bells of hope that catch 

the light 

Of star-lit sky. 


softly 


I know not where my search for 
Christ shall end, 
The kings and priests I question 
not; 
Perhaps their will is still to kill; 
Perchance He seeks to walk with me 
as friend, 
Or, all unknown, shares the despised 
one’s lot, 
Rejected still. 


Yet am I sure that I shall know the 


sign 
My heart ‘all wake ‘and cry: “This, 
This is He!” 


Him shall I find, however blind 


And slow to recognize the hand 
divine; : 

He shall His own unfailing witness 
be— 


Him shall I find. 


And, oh, what joy the news abroad 
to spread, 

That men from sorrow as from toil 
who sleep 

May hear the song that Heaven’s 

’ throng 

Brings down to earth, and so be 

comforted 


For woes that make strong men like. 


women weep, 


And all the wrong. 
Then all the dark shall melt 
the dawn; 
Like jewels of the New Jerusalem 
Earth’s streets shall shine with 
light divine, 
And all her roof-tops gladden with 
the morn; 
Then every home shall be a Bethle- 
hem 
Where Christ is born. 


into 


Our Biblewoman at Tsingpoo, in 
the District of Shanghai, went off 
to a summer conference at Kuling 
last summer, dressed in the thinnest 
summer clothes, and carrying with 
her as few things as possible. Be- 
fore her return disbanded soldiers 
looted her home and removed or de- 
stroyed everything that she possess- 
ed except some furniture, and broke 
some of that. She was left in Shang- 
hai with no winter clothing, and 
no bedding or other necessities at 
home. Others of our Church workers 
suffered similar losses. Bishop Graves 
is receiving gifts for their relief. 


Current interest in great gifts re- 
cently made for Negro education 
brings to mind again the not-suffi- 
ciently well-known fact that our 
twelve Church industrial Negro 
Schools, under the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, are training 
as many young men and women as 
Hampton and Tuskegee together, and 
at half the cost. 


An orthodox Jew was not long ago 
a patient at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York. Up to then, all that the 
Bible meant to him was “a book of 
sttatutes with a lot of necessary 
don’ts.” On the second day of his 
stay he casually reached for the 
Bible which the Bible Society places 
in each of the hospital rooms. Later 
he wrote to the Society that his whole 
life had been changed by reading it, 
and he offered all the support he 
could give to the Bible Society’s 
work. 

Borneo, Ceylon, Chili, Mauritius, Si- 
erra Leone and Tasmania are a few 
of the thirty-nine foreign countries 
in which there are interested sub- 
seribers to S. Andrew’s Cross. 

University students at Sewanee 
have a Latin-American Club of ten 
active menibers, each representing a 
Latin-American country and in touch 
weekly for study and discussion, and 
has had interesting addresses from 
faculty members who have travelled 
with missionaries there. It meets 
or lived in Latin American.—Atlanta 
Diocesan Record. 

A former minister of the Magyar 
Reformed Church is to be ordained 
in the Diocese of Lexington He has 
been working, preparing a class for 


Confirmation, ~ete., in the mining 
country of eastern Kentucky. 
St. Faith’s, an English mission 


church in Durban, South Africa, with 
a congregation of something over 
300 native blacks, has its first ser- 
vice at 5:30 A. M. on Sundays, and 
on great festivals there is an earlier 
celebration at 4:30, chiefly for house 
servants whose work begins at 6. 


With a view to improving the at- 
mosphere of the state prison and 
exerting a wholesome effect on the 
prisoners’ spirits, the Governor of 
Maine lately presented the prison 
with a fine collie dag. 


Students at Iowa State University 
have a four-page paper called “The 
Assembler,” started by a Presbyter- 
ian and HEHpiscopalian, which is “a 
digest of inter-church news” about 
the campus. fhe contributing stu- 
cent organizations are listed as fol- 
lows: “Baptist, Christian Science, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Presbyter- 
ian, St Patrick’s, Unitarian.” 


Not how much of my money must 
1 give to God, but how much need 
I use for myself?—Bethlehem Church- 
man. 


Aunty—And were you a very good 
little girl at church this morning, 
Sallie? 

Sellié—-Oh, yes, Aunty. A man of- 
fered me a big plate full of money, 
and I said: “Nou, thank you.”’—Le- 
gion Weekly. 


Turning The Tables 


Thomas Erskine, who became Lord 
Chancellor, had a ready wit. One 
day he rebuked a ruffianly fellow who 
was cruelly belaboring a worn-out 
horse. ‘Mayn’t I do what I like with 
my own?” the man said, and went on 
beating the unfortunate animal. There- 
upon Erskine laid his walking-stick 
vigorously upon the shoulders of the 
man. “What business have you to 
touch me with your stick?” cried the 
fellow, in a rage. ‘‘Mayn’t I do what 
I what like with my own?” was 
Erskine’s reply.—The Animals Friend. 


The Fate of a Traveling Circus 


Add another chapter to “The Piti- 
ful Story of the Performing Animal.” 
The scene was in an old barn in 
New Hampshire; the _ actor-victims 
were ten dogs, three ponies, two 
monkeys, one donkey; weather, bit- 
ter cold; shelter, insufficient; feed, 
scanty; starvation imminent. It was 
a sad outlook for a troupe of perform- 
ers who had not themselves frittered 
away their hard-earned summer sav- 
ings. Their ungrateful manager had 
deserted them, without even provid- 
ing for their meagerest needs, though 
they had supported him and his fam- 
ily in summer from the profits of 
their performing. 

Word of their serry Roe comes 
to the Concord S. P. C. A., and quick 
measures are taken to rescue the 
four of the dogs and their painful 
careers are ended. Surviving coni- 
rades have a happier fate in store. 
perishing. It is too late to succor 
The home for animals maintained 
by the S. P. C. A. in Bow has receiv- 
ed them. Their traveling days are 
over. With the arrival of spring 
they have reached ideal winter quar- 
ters. Their last summer’s owner Ge- 
clares he “loves” animals and ‘“ex- 
pects” to continue in the show busi- 
ness. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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MR. BLISS 


It has been difficult to write of 
Mr. Bliss because of what seemed 
to be the uncertainty of his con- 
dition. is 

It now seems, according to the 
latest advices, that there is little 
room for uncertainty. 

Perhaps the following quotation 
from a letter from Miss Stella Bate- 
man, written on January 11th, and 
received today, 16th, may be of in- 
terest to his friends. 

“T went up to S. Luke’s Hospital 
to see Mr. Bliss today and was able 
te see Mr. Bliss for a minute. He 
has had two quite good days but it 


is going to be a long, hard pull. He 
is almost too weak to speak but ask- 
ed after all the family and Mrs. Bliss 
said your letter had cheered him up 
and that he enjoyed getting letters. 
The hospital is wonderful and she 
says that the doctors and nurses are 
perfectly splendid, so she feels that 
everything is being done for him 
that way. 

Of course he looks dreadful but I 
am glad that he could even reach out 
his hand. Mrs. Bliss looks tired. 


Only hope is left. It is not the 
hope for recovery nor for a _ pro- 
longed helpless existence, but for the 
quiet realization, such as can come 
to one so ill, of the love of God in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The above was in type before the 
news came, on Saturday, January 17, 
of his death in §S. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York. This was, of course, ex- 
pected by most of us. Under all the 
circumstances we could not really 
hope for a recovery which, at best, 
would have meant only a few months 
respite. His optimism, great as it 
was and much as it may have con- 
tributed to his struggle with disease, 
did not avail. 

The news has come upon us with 
the force of a great sorrow. 

It is hard to realize that he has 
gone from us, but now that he has 
gone we can ask ourselves why it 
is that his death falls upon so many 
of us like a blow of personal be- 
reavement. 

Besides his winning courtesy and 
his warmth of sympathy he was the 
very soul of generosity and good fel- 
lowship. 

His “bus” was always at the servy- 
ice of the clergy and he never failed 
to call us up when we were to go 
out of town for clerical or other 
meetings. If money was ever asked 
for, his purse was always among the 
first out. If any case of trouble, per- 
sonal, domestic, parochial was taken 
to him, his voice always became 
sympathetic; yes, and if any event 
occurred involving the happiness or 
success of anyone, he rejoiced with 
an equal, instant sympathy. 

And he sang. Tom Bowling him- 
self was not more ready. We cannot 
resist quoting the lines of that old 
ballad 
“And there he’d sing so blythe and 

merry 

Ah! many’s the time and oft; 
But mirth is turned to melancholy, 

For now he’s gone aloft.” 

In church, however, he sang with 
an evident consumption of nervous 
energy and, it is to be feared that he 
had to pay a heavy penalty for it. 
Still, he did not mind the penalty. 
He often said that he had rather die 
than stop singing. May he sing in 
Paradise! 

As a speaker he was singularly 
clear and cogent. His speech at the 
General Convention in Portland, two 
years ago, was one of the best heard 
in the House for many years and 
evoked a quite remarkable amount 
of applause. A 

He had a wonderful gift of des- 
cription. In a conversation with 
Bishop Keator on his own physical 
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condition after a thorough clinical 
examination some of us were surpris- 
ed at his wonderful faculty of ac- 
curate appreciation of medical and 
pathological details. He had a well 
trained, analytical and scientific mind 
and might easily have distinguished 
himself had his path in life called 
him to scientific research. 

And he was truly charitable. Under 
extreme provocation he kept his tem- 
per and, what is more difficult, his 
judgment from running away with 
him. His sympathy has been already 
referred to. He had his faults; who 
has not? But to mention either mer- 
its or faults now is unavailing. For his 
his merits are for us to emulate; his 
faults he has now to account to God. 
We leave him with the lines of 
Gray’s famous Elergy: 


“No further seek his merits to dis- 
close 
Or draw his frailties from their 
dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope 
repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his 
God.” 
May he rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon him. 
To his widow and family, to his 
many friends, and to his parish, we 
extend our heartfelt condolences. 


AGAIN 


‘At this time of writing the number 
of renewals and new subscriptions is 
46 
Some of these have not been made 
by the use of the slips sent out with 
the November issue. But the num- 
ber does not permit us to apply to 
the postal authorities for second 
class maiiing rates. Convention will 
occur shortly after this is before our 
readers and we ask them not only to 
come with their own subscriptions 
and the slips filled out but with as 
many more as they can secure by 

personal solicitation, 
ALSO 
We make the daring request born 
of necessity, that all subscribers re- 
new their subscriptions as of Janu- 
ary 1st no matter how late in 1924 
they became subscribers; that is, 
whether they began to subscribe in 
January, April or June. 


Further, on this day of writing, 
January 15th, only one contribution 
of news has been received and it is 
the day of going to press. Notices 
sent later, however kind the terms 
of apology for lateness, add to the 
labor and anxiety of the Editor. This 
number, however, must be in the 
hands of readers before Convention 
and hence, like time and tide, we can 
wait for no man. 


The Convention 


The question has beenasked again 
and again, “when will the election of 
a Bishop take place; on which day?” 

The Standing Committee probably 
did not feel it proper for them to 
fix the day and they may have been 
right. But even if wrong, the mat- 
ter could have been corrected by 
Convention which has the right to 
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regulate its own proceedings. For 
every reason we hope it will be made 
the first order of business after 
luncheon on the first day and that 
it will proceed with all possible dis- 
patch consistent with orderly and 
canonical procedure. To this end 
we should like to see all speeches, 
even nominating specehes, cut out. 
Speeches rarely influence votes, but 
they do influence the temper and 
spirit of Convention. With all our 
care we shall probably make mis- 
takes for our judgments are as like- 
ly to be at fault as our words. But if 
we keep in mind the glory of God 
and the need of the Diocese as a 
whole, we ought not to go wrong 
very seriously. An open mind and a 
resolute endeavor to be fair and just 
ought to and will preserve us from 


disaster; if not, nothing will. 

There is a_ conciliatory spirit 
abroad. Let it be cultivated and in- 
creased. 


y] 


W. Martius Music House 
(Established 30 Years) 
1009 Ist Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Sheet Music, Musical Instruments 
Pianos 


Church and School Trade Specially 
Solicited 


Write Us! 


S. Paul’s 
BELLINGHAM 


The new wing of S. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal will, it is hoped, be in process of 
construction before the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

S. Luke’s Hospital enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally pleasant Christmas  sea- 
son. The Aftermath Club sent trees 
for the wards; the ladies of the Aid 
Society of the First Baptist Church 
sent gifts to give comfort and happi- 
ness to the patients; business men of 
Bellingham, as is their custom, sent 
turkeys, candy, and fruit; and the 
Harter-Wells quartette visited the in- 
stitution on Christmas morning and 
sang for the patients. 

The junior choir of S. - Paul’s 
Church has developed so rapidly that 
there are now twenty four members, 
twelve boys and twelve girls. They 
regularly take part in the services 
of the Church. — 

The expansion and growth of the 
Sunday School is also quite remark- 
able. The membership has increased 
to such an extent that it has been 
found necessary to take possession 
of the entire house of which the 
guild room and Sunday School room 
are a part. The sexton and his 
family, who formerly occupied the 
rooms in the front of the house, both 
upper and lower stories, have moved 
into another house in the neighbor- 
hood of the church so that all the 
rooms can be used by the Sunday 
School. The attendance is the lar- 
gest in the history of the parish. 

The Womans Auxiliary of S. Paul’s 


Church has extended an _ invitation 
to the Womans Auxiliary of the Do- 
minion of Canada, which is to hold 
its annual meeting in either Victoria 
or Vancouver in September 1925, to 
spend one day in Bellingham. The 
invitation has been accepted and the 
women of the Bellingham Church 
feel that the day is likely to prove 
a red letter day in the history of the 
organization, since the guests will be 
representative church women from 
all parts of Canada. 


Epiphany 

SEATTLE 
The care of the altar and helping 
our rector in every way possible are 
our special duties. ‘The girls have 
done this in various ways, as in 
previous years, such as singing in the 
choir, assisting in Sunday School, 
decorating the church at Christmas 
time, making crosses for Palm Sun- 
day, with the assistance of the Junior 
Daughters, helping to get out the 
weekly bulletin, calling on strangers, 
the sick, and shut-ins. We have 
made 89 calls, 72 visits to the sick, 
47 calls on shut-ins, carried flowers 


to 36, taken 24 persons to church 
services and greeted 49 strangers 
after service. One of our members 


is responsible for a report of our ac- 
tivities in the Diocese of Olympia 
each month. 


Extension Service 

Mrs. Tvete had charge of the Jun- 
ior Daughters until October, when 
she had to give it up on account of 
poor health. Since then Mrs. Glaser 
has had charge of them. She gives 
a splendid report of their enthusi- 
asm, their earnestness and devotion 
to whatever work is given them to do. 


Educational Work 

During Lent our rector gave us 
very helpful and interesting lectures 
on the History of the Prayer Book. 
And on Feb. 19th Miss Sibbett told 
us of her work in the Washington 
Children’s Home. 

Social Activities 

As an organization we did not 
have as many social gatherings as 
last year. One reason is that we 
had our meetings in the crypt of the 
church the first half of the year, 
and another is that most of us be- 
long to Mrs. Kydd’s Monday Night 
Bible Study Club, which has a great 
ynany parties, picnics, etc. during the 
year. 

On June 28th we had a picnic at 
the summer home of one of our 


members, which was a combination 
of the Daughters and the Monday 
Night Club. 


On September 16th, our first fall 
meeting, we were entertained at din- 
ner by our president, Mrs. Hanton. 
The Junior Daughters, 5 in number 
then, helped serve. This was in the 
nature of a farewell party for Miss 
Olive Burl, one of our chapter who 
left the next day for Shanghai, 
China, to take position as _ secre- 
tary to one of the members of the 
American Board of Missions. 

On October 7th we met with Miss 


Spitz, who served lovely refresh- 
ments after the meeting. On Oct. 
21st, Mrs. Bethel entertained us at 
her home. 


On November 4th we had a sur- 
prise dinner for our rector and wife, 
it being their wedding anniversary. 
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It looks as if there will be some 
social events before long, judging 
from reports about Christmas gifts 
received this year. 

Miscellaneous 

We meet the ist and 3rd Tuesdays 
of each month, except during June, 
July and August, usually at the home 
of Mrs. Ernst Glaser. Our corporate 
communion Sunday is the 3rd Sunday 
of the menth. 

We had 16 meetings during the 
year, with an average attendance of 
9. At the beginning of the year we 
had 16 members, but lost three, by 
removals from the parish, which we 
regret very much, have gained one 
and have one probationer. Recently 
we have fined each one 5c every 
lime she comes to the meeting with- 
out her pin. This money is put into 
the Self Denial Fund. 

Our Chapter had charge of the 
candy booth at the bazaar our church 
held at the New Washington in Nov- 
ember. Receipts were about $60, 
which were turned over to the Wo- 
man’s Guild. 

In January we presented the Kirk- 
land Mission with a candle lighter. 

The three Local Assembly meetings, 
held with us in January, at Tacoma 
in May and at Everett in October 
have been very enjoyable and a very 
good percentage of our girls have at- 
tended. 

As an organizaticn we haven’t done 
as many charitable things as we have 
in the past, due to the fact that we 
have done a number of things with 
the Monday Night Club, as much as 
most of the members can afford. 

We hope to do bigger and better 
things during the coming year, and 
wish it were possible for our rector 
and wife to be our guide and inspira- 
tion as they have been during the 
past two years. 

—MARY C. CULVER. 
Secretary. 


In One Duck’s Stomach 


I was always impressed by the 
stomach of a black duck Doctor Eat- 
on killed near Canandaigua Lake, New 
York, out of a flock returning from 
a flooded cornfield. From this duck’s 
gullet and gizzard he took a few 
pebbles, snail shells, a little chaff, 
and 23,704 weeds seeds—13,240 ° pig- 
weed seeds, 7,264 knotgrass, 576 dock, 
and 2,624 ragweed. As ragweed is 
popularly supposed to be the worst 
of all dangers to hay-fever sufferers, 
the hayfever convention should cer- 
tainly sit beneath a_ stuffed black 
duck. It is not, I fancy, generally 
realized that ducks consume so many 
seeds—in fact, it isn’t generally real- 
ized, for that matter, how large a 
part all beneficient birds play in 
holding destructive exuberance of na- 
ture in check. The terrible and dis-. 
gusting slaughter of our wild ducks, 
especially by wealthy hunters in the 
South in winter, is a blot on our 
national good _ sense. I knew of 
three New York men, one of them 
the owner of a houseboat, who went 
to the Carolina two winters ago and 
in a week slaughtered three hundred 
ducks. They were, too, all threc 
estimable citizens and kind fathers, 
and could see no reason why they 
shouldn’t be proud of what they had 
done. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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Do You Know? 


That the present prime minister 
of China is a former student and 


instructor of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai? 
That St. Luke’s Hospital, Shang- 


hai, in 1923, treated 2,665 In-patients, 
and 71,385 Dispensary cases, a total 
of 74,050 cases? 

That the boarding and day schools 
of the district of Shanghai had 4072 
boys and girls under instruction in 
1923? 

That our three bishops in China 
confirmed 1040 persons in 1923? 


That three of the four Chinese 
delegates to the Washington Confer- 
ence were graduates of S. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai? 

That your Church supports 82 schoois 
with 3369 pupils in Liberia? 

That the Church in Brazil has or- 
ganized a Missionary Society of its 
own to begin work among the neg- 
lected Indians of the Brazilian Hin- 
terland? 

That the Church work in Liberia 
is practically all carried on by na- 
tive clergy trained at Cuttington? 

That the Bishop of Haiti is the 
first bishop to make visitations by 
airplane? 

That your Church supports 1157 
American missionaries throughout the 
world and 2087 native helpers? 

That last year the communicants 
of the Church in foreign fields in 
creased ten per cent compared with 
an increase of one per cent in the 
Church at home? 

That the Episcopal Church was the 


first non-Roman mission to enter 
Japan? 
That S. Paul’s University, Tokyo, 


was started as a day school fifty 
years ago by Bishop Williams and 
now ranks as the Harvard or Yale 
of Japan? 

That the Hooker School in the Ta- 
cuba section of Mexico City is a 
Church boarding school for girls? 

That your Church is the only non- 
Roman body doing work among the 
large population of Chinese in Manila? 

That an Igorot boy trained in our 
school in Bontoc has recently receiv: 
ed his M. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines? 

That the Anglican Communion in 
Japan (Nippon Sei Ke Kwai), has 
two native Japanese bishops, and 
carries on independent missionary 
work in Fermosa through its own 
Board of Missions? 

That of 24,000 Sioux Indians in 
South Dakota, 12,000 are baptized, 
and 5,000 are communicants of your 
Church? This is said to be the high. 
est ratio of communicants to popu- 
lation among any race of people on 
earth. 

That over 40,000 Indians in the 
United States are unreached by any 
Christian influence? 

That the Fort Valley High and In- 
dustrial School is the most important 
negro school in Georgia? 

That St. Augustine’s School, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., founded in 1867 is the 
oldest of the Church’s schools for 
Negroes? 


That the Bishop Payne Divinity 
School, Petersburg, Va., is the only 
school of the Episcopal Church de- 
voted exclusively to the education of 
negro young men for the ministry of 
the Church? 

That your American Church Insti- 
tute ior Negroes maintains twelve 
schools among the eleven million 
Negroes of the South, educating as 
many young men and women as 
Tuskegee and Hampton combined, and 
at half the cost? 

That the local sheriff states that 
one of the effects of the training at 
St. Paul’s School for Negroes at 
Lawrenceville, Va., has been to empty, 
of Negroes, the jails of three adja- 
cent counties? 

That the Southern Mountaineers 
of the Appalachian region represent 
the purest Anglo-Saxon stock on the 
American Continent. Two-thirds of 
the total three million are practically 
unreached by religion or education. 

That no Japanese girl has ever gone 
through the Nurse’s Training School 
of 8. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, without 
becoming a Christian? 

That one in every four of China’s 
leaders is a Christian? 

That only one in every 150 of 
China’s estimated population is a 
Christian? 

That Mr. Frederick W. Stevens, re- 
presentative in Peking from 1920 to 
1923 of the American bankers inter- 
ested in a proposed international 
loan to China, said recently at a din- 
ner of New York busness men: “f 
have come to believe that America’s 
greatest contribution to China, greater 
even than America’s political friend- 
ship, is the work of the American 
Christian missionaries in China.” 

That when the influenza epidemic 
was raging in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the wife of our Archdeacon there 
was the only available trained nurse 
in a population of 700,000? 

That your Church is doing definite 
constructive work among the foreign 
born in about 1000 parishes and mis- 
sions all over the United States? 

That about fifty per cent. of the 
communicants of the Episcopal Church 
give nothing regularly for the work 
of their Church outside of the parish? 

That, if the 1,129,000 communicants 
of the H®piscopal Church gave an 
average of twelve cents a week each 
for the Church’s general work - in 
missions, religious education and so- 
cial service, all our present emnter- 
prises would be maintained, every piece 
of advance work recommended by the 
General Convention in 1922 would be 
accomplished and there would be a 
balance in the treasury? 


The Story Of Grey Friars’ Bobby 


The Connecticut Humane Society 
has issued an attractive card with a 
picture of Grey Friars’ Bobby and 
the following brief summary of the 
famous dog’s story: 

A poor man died in Edinburgh, 
in 1853, and was buried in the Grey 
Friars’ churchyard. Among the mourn- 
ers was a dog. The next morning, 
the old curator found him lying on 
the grave. He was a Scotch terrier, 
with grizzled black and tan feet and 
nose. As dogs are not allowed in 
the churchyard, the curator_ drove 


him out. The second morning h 
was found on his master’s grave. Iv 
was cold and wet the third morning, 
but the dog was there, shivering and 
hungry. The old man, out of pity, fed 
him. The dog seemed to think that 
he had thus acquired a right to be 
there, and he made the churchyard 
his home. His right was recognized. 
One of the Royal Engineers paid his 
board for a time; but for six years 
the keeper of a restaurant near by 
fed him regularly. Every day, at the 
sound of the Castle gun, he went for 
his meals. When the dog tax was 
raised, the restaurant keeper was call- 


ed upon to pay for “Bobby.” He 
would have done so, but the dog 
would never recognize him as his 


master. The case came to the atten- 
tion of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
who exempted him. As a mark of ad- 
miration of the dog’s fidelity, he also 
presented him with a handsome collar 
on which was the inserpition: “Grey 
Friars’ Bobby, presented to him by 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 1867.” 
The dog died in 1872, He had made a 
multitude of friends, but he never 
acknowleged any other master than 
the poor man in his grave. 

The lesson of this affecting story 
so impressed a good woman of Eng- 
land that she caused to be erected in 
Edinburgh a fountain which is sur- 
mounted by a bronze statute of ‘Bob- 
by.” The inscription reads: 

“This monument was erected by a 
noble lady, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, to the memory of Grey Friars’ 
Bobby, a faithful and affectionate little 
dog, who followed the remains of his 
beloved master to the churchyard in 
the year 1853 and became a con- 
stant visitor to the grave, refusing 
to be separated from the spot until 
he died, in the year 1872.” 

—National Review. 


Abraham Lincoln and Animals 


Nathaniel Wright Stephenson in his 
biography of Abraham Lincoin de- 
clares that as a boy the future Presi- 
dent ‘‘astounded his father by refusing 
to own a gun. He earned terrible 
whippings by releasing animals caught 
in traps. Though he had in fullest 
measure the forest passion for listen- 
ing to stories, the ever-popular tales 
of Indian warfare disgusted him. 

The stories of talking animals 
and of Aesop fascinated him. 

“In this thrilled curiosity about the 
animals was the side of him least in- 
telligible to men like his father. It 
lives in many anecdotes: Of wens 
friendship with a poor dog he had 
which he called ‘Honey’; of pursuing 
a snake through difficult thickets to 
prevent its swallowing a frog; of 
loitering to watch the squirrels in 
the tree tops; of the crowning of- 
fense of his childhood, which earned 
him a mighty beating, the saving of 
a fawn’s life by scaring it off just 
as a hunter’s gun was leveled, and by 
way of comment on all this there is 
the remark preserved in the memory 
of another boy to whom at the time 
it appeared most singular, ‘God might 
think as much of that little fawn as 
of some people. Of him,, as of an- 
other gentle soul, it might have been 
said that all the animals were his 
brothers and sisters.” ‘ 

i —National Humane Review. 
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The Funeral of Canon Bliss 


We are able to add a few words 
concerning the funeral of Mr. Bliss 
on Saturday January 24th. 

At ten o’clock there was a celebra- 
tion of the Encharist by Bishop 
Sumner. Besides the Associate Rec- 
tor, Rev. C. S. Mork, the two rural 
Deans, and the President of the Stand- 
ing Committee were in the Sanctu- 
ary. 

There was no music. The Epistle 
and Gospel as provided in the pro- 
posed Revision of the Prayer Book 
were used, special prayers for the 
departed and the bereaved were 
used and the hymn “ O Saving Vic- 
tim” took the place of the Gloria in 
Exceptis. 

The burial ofifee was read at 1:15. 
Mr. Arney taking the first part and 
Bishop Sumner the Committal. Mr. 
Dennissy gave a brief and touching 
address. There was no choir but two 
hymns were sung by the congregation 
led by the organ. 

The Chancel and Sanctuary looked 
lovely. Fall palms flanked the altar 
and in the Chancel and on the pulpit 
and on the east end o the crossing 
were placed a very large number of 
floral pieces, the whole arranged 
with the greatest and most delicate 
good taste. The casket bore a white 
cross of carnations and a pall of 
Maiden hair ferns, while in front of 
it as it stood in the “choir alley” 
_was a large floral cross. The whole 
scene, with flowers in the _ fore- 
ground and the white and gold altar, 
which never look so: well as when 
greens and flowers are upon it, 
lighted with the tall tapers, looked 
charming indeed. 

The service was brief and the 
large congregation shewed signs of 
intense emotion 

The Rector’s seat was vacant, ex- 
cept for flowers, and was draped in 
black. One found himself more than 
once glancing at it almost listening 
to the well known vibrant voice 
which was so often heard there. 

The large congregation, which filled 
the church, was an impressive tri- 
bute to the love and esteem in which 
Mr. Bliss was held. The vision of 
that lovely altar and chancel will 
long remain in the memory. But 
when the casket went by, its white 
cross speaking of something which 
cannot die and through which we 
shall not die eternally—when it went 
past and left the vacant place in the 
chancel it was almost too much to 
bear. 

“Give rest, O Christ, to Thy Ser- 
vant with Thy Saints, where sorrow 
and pain are no more, neither sigh- 
ing but life everlasting. 

Thou only are immortal, the Cre- 
ator and maker of man, and we are 
mortal, formed of the earth, and 
unto earth shall we return, or so 
Thou didst ordain. When thou cre- 
ateded’st me, saying, Dust Thou are 
and unto dust shalt thou return. 

All, we go down to the dust; and, 
weeping o’er the grave, we make our 
song, Alleluia!” 


S. Mark’s Parish 


S. Mark’s Woman’s Auxiliary held 
its annual Ephihany Tea on Epiphany 
Day. There was a goodly representa- 
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tion from the Auxiliaries of the 
different city parishes. 

Dr. McLaughlin introduced Rev. 
Mr. Liegler, who has been sixteen 
years a missionary in Alaska, as the 
speaker of the atternon. Having been 
at Cordova during the building of 
the Alaska Central R. R. when the 
Red Drogan Inn (of which Mr. Leigler 
was in charge) was doing its best 
work, he could relate much of in- 
terest. He showed how very different 
the work of the church in his field 
is, to what it formerly was, and 
that romance is no part of it. 

The talk was most interesting and 
gave those present new ideas on the 
work in the North. 

After the talk, tea was served and 
the Epiphany cake was cut. The 
ring which it contained fell to the 
lot of Mrs. Paul James of Christ 
Church. 

After a social half hour the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Epiphany Service Observed in 
Tacoma 


In an age, when precedent is often 
disregarded, the old-time ceremonial 
hold by Episcopal parishes in com- 
memoration of Epiphany was of note 
Tuesday when four-score women of 
the auxiliary gathered at St. Luke’s 
for service, followed in the parish 
house at noon by a luncheon and 
program in keeping with Epiphany 
customs. 

All clergymen of the Episcopal par- 
ishes in town shared in the religious 
observance, Rev. T. A. Alleeson, rec- 
tor of S. Andrew’s, preaching the 
sermon; Rev. Arthur J Bell of S. 
Mark’s giving the invocation at the 
table; Dean Sidney T. James of S. 
Luke’s speaking the welcome of his 
parish to its guests and telling of the 
sacred significance of the day; Rev. 
R. H. McGinnis commemorating Rt. 
Rev. Frederic W. Keator and Rev. 
J Philip Anshutz pronouncing the 
closing words of the day. 

Mrs. D .J. Kinzie, head of the dio- 
cese of the auxiliary, presided over 
the luncheon and its following pro- 
gram, who had prepared the music of 
the day. Epiphany carols were sung 
first, after which Miss Rice gave a 
solo, “The Birthday of a King,’ and 
the Epiphany carol, “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are,’ was sung by 
Miss Rice, Mrs. George W. Rounds 
and Mrs. R. H. McGinnis. 

Mrs. Herbert H. Johnson told of 
ancient Epiphany customs, and re- 
ports of the work of the auxiliary 
in the diocese of Olympia were 
given by Miss Julia Fletcher who told 
of the Bishop Barker scholarship; 
Mrs. Keator, the Bishop Rowe schol- 
arship and the Jane Beaver fund; 
Mrs. G. F. Redway, the Bishop Tuttle 
memorial, and Mrs. W. E. Lovely of 
Seattle, the S. Timothy work and 
the supply section of the organiza- 
tion. 

Just preceding the program, which 
was given at the tables, the ceremony 
of the cutting of the Epiphany cake 
was held—a custom, described by Mrs. 
Johnson, as centuries old. In this 
cake are always placed three favors, 
and the person to whose lot falls the 
ring is to be hostess at the Epiphany 
feast of the following year. To. Mrs. 
.§. C. Young of S Andrew’s was given 


this honor and so to S Andrew’s was 
awarded the privilege of hostesship 
in 1926, with Mrs Young in charge of 
the program. To Mrs. Kinzie was 
given the honor in 1924, so that her 
chairmanship of the feast Tuesday 
had been decided a year previously. 
Women of S. Luke’s, who presided 
with her, over the luncheon service 
were Mrs. M. G. Macoughtry, Mrs. 
Thomas Yingling, Mrs. E. B. Judson, 
and Mrs. Cobbitt. 


Performing Animals 


“The bill to regulate the exhibition 
and training of performing animals, 
recently introduced by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Colvin, is much less drastic 
than the bill which Commander Ken- 
worthy introduced in 1921,” say the 
Animal World of London. To quote 
further: ‘The present bill provides 
that no person shall exhibit a per- 
forming animal, or train one for the 
purpose of being exhibited, unless he 
is registered in accordance with the 
act E'very local authority is to keep a 
register of such persons. The Secre- 
tary of State is te have power to 
make regulations which may prohibit 
either absolutely, or subject to con- 
ditions, the training of chimpanzees, 
anthropoid apes, lions, tigers, leop- 
ards, and hyenas, and other large 
carnivora, and also the use of mech- 
anical and other apptiances involving 
cruelty in the execution of conjuring 
tricks. Where is it proved to a court 
of summary jurisdiction on complaint 
made by a constable or an officer 
of a local authority, or an officer of 
any society authorized for the purpose 
by the Secretary of State, that the 
training or the method of training 
of, or any performance or intended 
performance by, an animal should be 
prohibited or restricted, the court 
may prohibit the trainirg or perform- 
ance, or may impose certain restric- 
tions or conditions.” 

All American animal _— socicties 
should have state bills speedily in- 
troduced compelling the elimination 
of cruelty in animal training and 
stage performances. 


National Humane Review. 


Dog Population 7,000,000 


So far aS we are aware no accur- 
ate estimate has ever been made of 
the number of dogs in the United 
States. Representative Harry B. 
Hawes. of Missouri, in the course of 
his remarkable speech on ‘The Dog” 
at the last session of Congress in 
which he severely criticised the gov- 
ernment for its failure to publish a 
textbook on dogs, placed the canine 
population of the country at 7,000,- 
000 or one for each fifteen persons in 
the United States. This estimate was 
based on the fact that St. Louis is- 
sues 25,000 dog licenses a year. Plac- 
ing the value of each dog at $5 the 
congressman declared that the total 
investment in dogs represents $35,000,- 
000. From this he argued that the 
government could well afford to pub- 
lish a hand-book on the care and 
treatment of dogs, including a digest 
of all laws affecting man’s favorite 
animal companion. 


National Humane Review. 
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To the Children of the Church, 
Dear Children: 


John was succeeded by his son 
Henry IJI and the Pope was made his 
guardian in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the king’s will. The Chureh 
of England had to pay a price, how- 
ever, for the privilege of having this 
great and patriotic Archbishop at its 
head, and the price was a rigorous 
enforcement of clerical celibacy to 
which, as a Roman Ecclesiastic he 
was both accustomed and attached. 
English priests were punished and 
their wives called evil names in the 
name of a doctrine of celibacy for 
which none can claim Apostolic prac- 
tice or precedent. But the Primate en- 
forced it by a law compelling obedi- 
ence on pain of the loss of their benefices 
and excommunicated if they persist- 
ed, those who persisted being handed 
over to the secular power for punish- 
ment and to be denied Christian bur- 
jal. 

If anyone ig disposed to wonder at 
the hatred of the Pope engrained in 
the hearts of English speaking pec- 
ples the reasons must be sought in 
intolerant and atvocious laws like 
this. 

Henry III was such a man as lhe 
might be expected as the son of his 
father and the ward of the Pope. 

During his long reign the whole ad- 
ministration of the country was over- 
turned. The Pope’s suspended the au- 
thority of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury by sending Legates into the 
country who assumed the power of 
convening national assemblies. 

Instead of Cathedral Chapters be- 
ing permitted to elect their own 
bishops as John had promised, the 
Popes set aside their choice and ap- 
pointed Italians and other foreigners 
to English Sees until the people be- 
came so exasperated that some of 
these bishops narrowly escaped 
lynching. Pope Honorius spoke of 
himself as “Sovereign of England” 
and the king played into his hands. 
constantly thwarted the able and 
patriotic men who resented the in- 
trusion and who, failing to check 
his subserviency to the Pope, became 
alienated from the Church. England 
was squeezed to satisfy the greed 
of the Pope and the enemies of the 
land. 

During this reign the extraordinary 
movement took place which is known 
as the coming of the Friar preach- 
ers. 

There were four orders of them. 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars 
entered England about 1221; the 
Franciscans or Grey Friars in 1924; 
the Carmelites cr White Friars in 
1250; and the Augustines or Austin 
Friars in 1252. The most important 
were the Dominicans and the Fran- 
ciscans. The main principle of the 
older order of Monks had been to 
escape from the world; the object 
of the mendicant friars was the re- 
verse. They went out into the world. 
They had neither houses nor goods 
of their own. They carried the Gos- 
pel to the poor; lived on the coars- 
est fare; identified themselves with 
the outcasts of the people; travelled 
barefoot in a coarse serge frock with 


a rope girdle, and lived on alms. 
They were found wherever poverty 
and misery abounded, preaching in 
the homely language of the poor, 
visiting the diseased and wretched 
and showing mercy to lepers and out- 
casts. 

No wonder a great revival took 
place .They were joined by crowds 
of the rich who gave up their wealth 
and assumed the three-fold vow of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. 

But soon a change came about. The 
Friars began to beg for themselves. 
They had not hitherto enjoyed the 
favor of the Popes; now they secur- 
ed it by depositing their money with 
him, using the interest themselves. 
From being the poorest order in 
chrvstendom they became the rich- 
est. They erected magnificent build- 
ings. They became the friends of 
the rich as thev had been the friends 
of the poor. They became a power 
in the universities. The Dominicans 
produced Thomas Aquinas and the 
Franciscans Rogfer Bacon and Duns 
Scotus. 

It is very easy to condemn and 
even ridicule them for those things. 
But it is foolish to do so, because 
no great movement remains in the 
symplicity in which it begins. How 
can it? Think of the simple begin- 
nings of Methodism or the Salvation 
Army and look at them now, each 
possessing immense wealth in real 
estate. The Church itself began* 
simply. It was once contained in one 
fishing boat. yet look at it today! It 
is so with fortunes, with business en- 
terprises like the Standard Oil Co., 
the Ford Motor Co: and many others 

You need not go far from home, 
dear children, to find illustrations of 
it; 

Twenty-five years ago a girl was 
made happy at Christmas by a rag 
doll worth ten or fifteen cents. Child- 
ren of the same age today are made 
happy by nothing less than expensive 
mechanical toys or jewels or furs 
and what not. They. at any rate, 
cannot condemn the Friars. 


But this was not the worst. The 
Pope (Alexander IV) exempted them 
from the control of the Bishops and 
the parechial clergy. You can imag- 
ine the result. They went about per- 
forming all the offices of the minis- 
try without let or hindrance and 
without reference either to the 
wishes or the rights of the clergy. 

On the other hand thev yielded 
implicit obedience to the Pope and 
became his agents against the clergy 
and barons of England. 


And the Pope was determined to 
make the most of the submission of 
King John and his son. Things were 
done in England in defiance of the 
rights both of clergy and _ people 
which created such a state of feel- 
ing that during the episconate of 
Fulk Bassett, Bishop of London, 
(1244-59) two papal nominees trying 
to install themselves as cannon of his 
cathedral, were killed by the people. 

In 1256 Pope Alexander IV claim- 
ed from the Bishops a tenth of their 
income for three years. They re- 
fused. One of them said he would 
be hanged first. The claim put forth 
by this Pope for first fruits of bene- 
fices and bishoprics became, until 
the Reformation, a permanent source 
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of revenue amounting to $200,000 a 
year, an enormous sum in those days. 
There was no end to the schemes 
for fleecing and robbing the English 
Church. When legal redress was 
sought the cases were sent to Rome 
to be settled, at ruinous expense. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, Grossteste, 


a firm supporter of the Pope (Inno- 


cent IV) stated that he had impover- — 


ished the Church of England and had 
withdrawn from the country a sum 
amounting to over two and a half 
million dollars, or three times the 
revenue of the Crown. Pope Inno- 
cent (1253) appointed his nephew, a 
boy not yet in orders, to a canoncy 
in Lincoln Cathedral The Bishop 
refused to install him. The Pope 
then excomunicated him—Grossteste, 
one of the most holy and scholarly 
men of his time, and under the sent- 
ence he died. 

His successor shewed a_ similar 
spirit towards the next Pope concern- 
ing the appointment of Italian priests 
in his diocese, and the Pope excom- 
municated him and he died of a2 
broken heart in 1258. 

But the evils of the papacy had 
taxed the patience of the people to 
the limit of endurance. 


Between the rapacity of the Pope 
and the folly and weakness of the 
king, all the work of Langton and 
the Magna Charta was in danger of 
being undone. 

Even if the king promised to do 
any helpfu] thing the Pope absolved 
him from his promise and a famine 
which broke out in 1258 did not serve 
to abate the demands either of Pope 
or King. The papal tax gatherers 
swarmed over the land in spite of the 
abounding sickness and misery until 
at last the Barons resolved to appeal 
to force. Their leader was Simon de 
Montfort, a relative of the excom- 
municated Bishop of Lincoln (Gros- 
steste). The Pope took the side of 
the king and, at his request. sent a 
legate. But he was met at Boulogne 
and warned that if he crossed to Eng- 
land he would be torn in pieces. He 
then resolved to excommunicate the 
Barons, but no man dared serve the 
papers; he committed the work to 
four of the Bishops, but they were in 
sympathy with the National party and 
the papers disappeared. 


The Barons, however, met the king’s 
party at Lewes, defeated it and took 
the king and his son prisoners. 


A parliament—the famous Parlia- 
ment of Simon de Montfort—met at 
Westminster on January 20, 1265 and 
great reforms were expected of it as 
the representatives of the whole 
people. But dissension is alwavs the 
friend of despotism and it was so 
now. The Barons were divided and 
Prince Edward defeated the army of 
Simons de Montfort at the battle of 
Evresham, and the forces of evil again 
raised their heads. ~ 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS R. BATEMAN. 


Will our readers kindly notice : 
the Hditor’s new address: i 


207 BELMONT AVE. N. 
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